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offered of the problem of immortality, the reader must be left to inquire. He 
will find the whole well worth reading. But I do not conceal my own distrust 
of this metaphysical construction. The author seems to have deserted his per- 
ception that metaphysics is really founded upon the conclusions of science, and 
to have joined the band of constructors of unverified hypotheses. Time may 
perhaps be the " corruption of eternity," " the impermanence of the eternal," but 
does this formula teach us anything? How are time and space related to the 
phenomena of consciousness by which we become aware of them ? The theory 
of monads is worked out with great ingenuity, but it raises many questions. Is it 
true that the consciousness of self is something so sure, so peculiarly and individu- 
ally sure, that it can fitly be made the starting-point of a philosophy ? Am I 
better conscious of myself than of the things outside me ? To raise this doubt 
is a very necessary heresy. But even if we overlook this, on what grounds can 
we assume that other persons besides myself are real selves ? The author appears 
to evade this question, though he very ingeniously uses the analogy of identical 
illusions produced by the operator in several hypnotized persons at the same 
time, to illustrate how the same material world may be " suggested' ' by God to all 
selves. There seems, indeed, to be wanting throughout the book a proper ap- 
preciation of normal psychological data. As our minds are the sources of all 
that we know, we must surely make the connection clear between how we come 
to know all things and what things really are. And in conclusion, although 
the principle of interpreting the lower by the higher naturally leads us to think 
of matter as being in its real nature spiritual, or at least the effect of spirit (and 
the author has many suggestive remarks upon the fact that we are burdened with 
material bodies), what is gained by this if matter is still so entirely unlike spirit ? 
But it is ungracious to dwell upon objections in a notice which has not been long 
enough to give even a bare outline of the contents of a book which every one who 
reads, even if he does not assent to the whole, will enjoy. 

S. Alexander. 

Final Causes: A Refutation. By Walthen Mark Wilks Call, M.A. Lon- 
don : Kegan, Paul & Co., 1891. 

This little posthumous volume may be safely commended to all thoughtful 
readers, as presenting a clear and convincing proof of the futility of applying 
Theistic conceptions to the Universe, with its mystery of good and evil. Prob- 
ably no book has ever issued from the press that more completely and concisely 
sums up the process by which many thinkers in modern times have been led to 
reject such conceptions. 

The author begins with a sketch of the historical development of the hypoth- 
esis of a Divine Intelligence transforming original chaos into a world of order. 
He then proceeds to give a careful examination of the design argument in all its 
phases. The order of nature is shown to be defective, involving waste and 
destruction ; and it is argued that, if we assume the existence of a Divine 
Artificer, we must deny either His benevolence or His omnipotence. 

Mr. Call, though an acute and original thinker, was not a professed meta- 
physician, and does not deal with all the more recent phases of thought on the 
subject of Final Causes. From a scientific point of view, therefore, the essay 
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may seem incomplete, or may be, by some readers, overlooked or too hastily 
deemed an effort to slay the already slain. But when we consider the persist- 
ency of theistic sentiment and its unwholesome effects in obstructing progress and 
vitiating the very spring and source of moral action, we cannot but welcome this 
calm, unprejudiced, and admirably lucid demonstration of the untenableness of 
all the assumptions of theism. 

A brief autobiography, which is prefixed to the essay, enhances the interest of 
the volume. Mr. Call relates with candor and simplicity the history of his own 
inward development, — how intellect and feeling at conflict became reconciled ; 
how moral impulse, deliberately acted upon, adjusted the outward to the inward 
condition ; how sacrifices entailed by the position were bravely met, the inevi- 
table sorrow gradually assuaged, and mental repose at length attained to and 
enjoyed through twenty years of peaceful, though not inactive, retirement. The 
story is one of tender human interest, and bears a lesson which must be patent 
to all, and which it was never more important to learn than at the present mo- 
ment; the lesson, namely, that the true happiness and dignity of human life is 
not to be gained in mental supineness, not by ignoring doubts and concealing con- 
clusions, but rather in the free exercise of all intellectual faculties, in the facing 
of doubts and difficulties with manly courage, and, above all, in faithful devo- 
tion to the cause of Humanity. 

Jane Hume Clapperton. 

Problems of Poverty. By John A. Hobson, M.A. London : Methuen. 
1891. 

A well-known publisher is said to have declared some ten years ago that the 
public who might be expected to buy or read any new book on economics con- 
sisted of fifty persons at most. A month or two after that remark was made the 
astonishing sale of Henry George's " Progress and Poverty" showed that hun- 
dreds of thousands of readers could be found for a writer who approached 
economic science with the hope of finding in it some cure for the social evils of 
his generation. 

Among the many treatises on the same range of subject, which have been pub- 
lished since that time, Mr. J. A. Hobson's " Problems of Poverty" (Methuen's Uni- 
versity Extension series, 1891) deserves to take a high place. Mr. Hobson origi- 
nally collected his materials for a series of popular " extension lectures," and the 
book has the virtues, if also some of the limitations, which might be expected 
from its origin. Almost every question that has been raised of late years as to 
the relations of capital and labor, or of the less fortunate members of the com- 
munity to their more fortunate neighbors or to the state, is clearly stated, and the 
solutions proposed by the best authorities of the day are given as far as possible 
in the words of the original propounders. The bold note of economic heresy 
which Mr. Hobson struck in his and Mr. Mummery's book on Industrial Physi- 
ology is here absent, but Mr. Hobson generally indicates his own opinions on all 
but a few of the most burning questions. With every opinion of any writer on 
so many points no reviewer is likely to agree, and therefore it will be sufficient, 
e.g. , simply to state that the arguments used by Mr. Hobson in discussing an 
Alien Bill, and again in estimating the probable effects of an Eight Hours' Day, 



